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'Soldier of Fortune' 

Macho magazine 
going respectable, 
sort of 

By MATTHEW SOERGEL 
Scrlpps Howard News Service 



.BOULDER, Colo. - Hairy-chested, commie-bashing Soldier of Fortune is 
changing — a little. ' . 

But don’t worry diehard readers. Soldier of Fortune isn’t going to start running 
tips on. men s combat fashions. It won’t give advice on the anti-perspirants that 
hold up tojungle warfare. And it won’t try to tell you what women really want from 
tneir fighting men. 

^pe magazine is just toying to shed its image, as a bloodthirsty publication for 
mercenaries and would-be mercenaries. 

, _ "We are making strides toward doing that in a lot of different ways,” says John 
Coleman, its senior editor. “We’re going after some publicity, doing some public- 
relations work. A lot of our cover features are getting away, at least for the time, 
from combat covers, which are our best-sellers.” 

Well-publicized court cases last year damaged the magazine. The cases linked 
several crimes — including an inmate’s attempted escape plot and at least two 
contoact murders — to Soldier of Fortune’s classified advertisements. Prosecutors 
charged that gunmen were hired through those ads, one of which offered a “gun for 
hire. The magazme no longer accepts such ads. 

Staffers say the bad publicity helped send the magazine’s sales plummeting by 
ttiousands (from a high of more than 200,000 copies sold of a 1985 issue with a cover 

featuring Sylvester Stallone as a sweaty, bare-chested Rambo) 

Aithough tte inside stones remain much the same, the latest cover topics are 
more typical of a mainstream news magazine. December features a unifomed / 
and sincere OUie North before the microphone at the Iran-contra hearings (“Ollie’s 
?hdes: What Congress didn’t want you to see”). The January issue’s lead story is a 
look at how Soviet Spetsnaz troops have infiltrated the United States; February’s 
cover is an examination of narco-terrorism. Soldier of Fortune is starting to look 
downright respectable. 6 

“I’m quite surprised by the places in which I find admitted readers of Soldier of I 
Fortune, says rebred Maj. Gen. John Singiaiib, who, like Soldier of Fortune ; 
*°1<t j r ® rown > h as private efforts to aid the Nicaraguan contras. 

™ wm ’ but a little bit . . . it appeared to be somewhat 

^responsible,” -Mr. Singlaub says of the first issues of the magazine 12 years ago 
But tunes have changed. 6 

. “ p eoPte who are high in the government, both in the Congress and the executive 
branch, actually read the magazine. ... I think they’ve established themselves as 
reliable reporters on areas of conflict that otherwise are not reported on” 

Soite of FiirtunB has advertisements for blowguns, knives, stun guns, 

“free^Tuberal’s b^df-r" SU “ g ’” tear - gaS gUnS and T - shirts guaranteed to 
Editors fulminate against “anti-gun nitwits” and "liberal defeatists,” and they 
are rarely wishy-washy. “J ane Fonda’s a traitor to her country,” the editors write 
in the December issue. “Sue us please, Jane. There are hundreds of former POWs 

who would love to testify at the trial.” 

The news reports from brushfire wars and combat reminiscences are more 




nnrtW^ < T^ ara: - if r ? id ' 1969, 1 was commanding A Company, 1/61 infantry, m 
northeni I Corps, begins one recent story. “We were working company-size AOs 
along toe coast, mostly ambush and patrol work ’’ spy 

ha ™ ffled jecenUy from Afghanistan, Burma, Suriname, 

Sweden and the marijuana fields of northern California. Staffers have reviewed 
mm ,?, t T f eetwise Co }T ^ combat-quality Bowie knives and the Browning machine 
aBrotS”) a ° afl ° rd 10 ° Wn ^ Sh ° 0t bUt ° ne belWed machine gun ’ it shouldbe 
Readers have been able to take pot shots at targets bearing the faces of 

Ay Kh ?T™ and Nicara g u an president Daniel Ortega. 
Thetargets were thoughtfuily mciuded in the pages of various issues. 

W Lhin 0 a t C n n . ^ ega targdt “ cluded the address of the Nicaraguan Embassy in 
Washington, readers were urged to send the target there after they take it to the 

nearest shooting range and ventilate it.’’ 

. Magazine staffers are proud of Soldier of Fortune and like to boast of its 

iZnSnn a “ d ® C0 °P S - Some da y. they say, it could become an 

important opinion-maker, maybe even considered a right-wing Newsweek or Time 
But only if it can change its reputation. 

“So now the average person who sees it on the shelf (sees) we’re not showing 
guns and bullets,” says Mr. Coleman. “We’re showing Ollie North, a national^ 
known figure, fairly respectable. 

i _ We re trying to extend the base. It’s kind of like what Playboy was, or Playboy 
* S «r m a ny people can justify looking at the naked women by saying: 

Look! There’s a good interview with Daniel Ortega or Gore Vidal.” 

Robert K. Brown, 55, is founder, publisher and editor of Soldier of Fortune He 
says the magazme will change some, but only within limits. 

“Whatever we do, we’re not going to jeopardize what I consider our base ” he 
says. 



is a core group of about 35,000 subscribers. Each issue also sells more 
than 100,000 copies on newstands. Not surprisingly, surveys show the readership is 
overwhelmingly (99 percent) male and that abput 60 percent have served in the 



Actual mercenaries form only a small part of the magazine’s readership, says 

senior editor Mr. Coleman, who adds that mercenaries consider it a resource a 

guide to small wars across the world. - 

Staff writers like to talk about the fact that the CIA gets 15 to 20 copies of the 
magazine to study each month. A CIA spokeswom’n says that’s true, but that the 
agency gets many magazines. We need a wide range of publications. We used to 
have a subscription to Playboy. I’m not sure if we still do ” 

“ an / “P r o° ted Vietnam veterans also are avid readers, Mr. Coleman says. 
The 9-to-5 life just doesn't work for them. A lot of guys travel around the world 
looking for, I guess, business opportunities . . . They’re guys looking for more than 
our 9-to-5 life offers them.” j 

Still, most of the magazines’ readers are just armchair adventurers 
‘The Walter Mittys exist,” says Mr. Coleman. “We know people read our 
magazme because they just can’t get out of their jobs and go to Eritrea or Sri T.anW 
or Nicaragua.” 



Soldier of Fortune’s offices are in a bland office park in Boulder. From the road 
“ere is no sign marking its presence. The one-way glass door to the offices says 
The Omega Group, the magazine’s parent company. To get inside you have to push 
A button and identify yourself through an intercom. 

That’s ‘ promising cloak-and-dagger start. Once inside, though, thin gs change 
mere are a few bumper stickers with unprintable suggestions for communism. 
Dramed pictures show camouflaged men in various warlike postures. And posters 

urge toe support of various “freedom fighters” around the world. 

. Besides that, it’s pretty much like any office. The quiet is broken by telephones 
ringing and toe laughter of inside jokes. The receptionists are friendly. Workers sit 
at computer keyboards. Movable, shoulder-high partitions divide toe rooms 
Such commonplace scenes have disappointed more than a few fans who have 
dropped by toe offices. But, say magazine staffers, what did they expect? Machine 
guns on the wall? Camouflaged desks? 

“People look at SOF and they just reckon we’re knuckle-dragging neanderthal 
mercenaries,” says Mr. Coleman, 36, a Vietnam veteran who also fought with toe 
Rhodesian army. “But you come to toe office and see we’re very normal people. 
I m an editor and that’s what I do. I’m a writer and that’s what I do. 

“We’re not killers or paranoids or psychotics or anything else. We just believe 
what this magazine does, and ue work here. People come in here expecting to see 

sandbags and machine guns up front. But we’re just a business.” 

- There’s nothing wrong with being respectable, he says, but that doesn’t mean you 
can’t still be outspoken. 

“We don’t say we’re unbiased — we’re not. We know we’re not. We’ve taken our 




stand, 'mere are enougn peupie out tnere who feel the same way and so we're- 
trying to get to them, tell them: We’re an outlet.for you, somebody that’s on your 
side.” 

In 1986, more than 100 Boulder peace activists marched on Soldier of Fortune’s 
offices to protest the magazine’s backing of American intervention in Central 
America. Protesters carried an empty coffin and signs such as “Soldier of Fortune 
— Boulder’s Disgrace.” The magazine responded with a two-part series that 
labeled the marchers “peace creeps,” “lemmings” and “largely unemployed 1960s 
throwbacks.” 

Mr. Brown says there’s nothing mysterious about why his magazine is located in 
resolutely liberal Boulder: The city has been his home for more than 30 years, so 
that’s where he started Soldier of Fortune. 

‘'The liberals in town don’t like the magazine, they find it anathema,” he says. 
“But that doesn’t particularly bother me one way or the other. I have nothing m 
common with them, I don’t socialize with them, I have no desire to socialize with 
them.” 

In 1980 Soldier of Fortune scooped other media outlets - and the CIA — after its 
magazine writers on assignment in Afghanistan recovered an unknown model of a 
Soviet automatic grenade launcher. It heralded the news in a cover headline- 
“SOF 1. CIA 0. SOF scoops CIA.” 

The magazine has offered a $10,000 reward for information leading to the capture 
of deposed Ugandan president Idi Amin. It offered $25,000 in gold to the first Cuban 
or Nicaraguan intelligence agent to defect at last summer’s Pan American Games 
in Indianapolis. And it offered $1 million to any chopper jock able to escape from 
Nicaragua with a Soviet Mi-24 helicopter. 




